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Can You Fly? 


The very fact that you have this publi- 
cation in hand is evidence that you are 
interested in aviation. 

The question then is Can You Fly? If 
you cannot fly, but have ever entertained 
a desire to do so, this message should be 
of intense interest to you. 


Why Not Learn ? 


Aviation is here to stay -- and it has a future even 
brighter than many imagine. Already, greater strides 
are being made than most people are aware. Our 
training of Pilots, which was discontinued on 
America’s entrance into the late war, has been resumed 
— and with facilities such as were never before known. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET IF INTERESTED 

If the above thoughts appeal to you, address our School 
Division for further information. There will be no 
obligation at all and we have a complete new booklet on this 
particular subject, which is free for the asking. Even if you 
should decide you would not care for it for yourself, why not 
send for it for someone else? Many likely young men might 
be glad to know of just such an opportunity as this and would 
appreciate your putting them in touch with it. 

DAYTON WRIGHT COMPANY 

SCHOOL DIVISION 
DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 

"The birthplace of the airplane" 
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Simplifying the Instrument Board 

T HE ordinary air speed indicator is accurate only at 
standard air density. When at high altitudes the ven- 
turi tube has quite different characteristics than when 
at ground level. To overcome this difficulty, many altimeters 
have a correction factor scale in addition to the altitude scale; 
also there has been at least one instrument produced which is 
intended for nothing else. 

A French manufacturer has now produced an instrument 
that gives the true air speed at any altitude. This is done by 
having both an air speed indicator and an altimeter in the same 
case and using two needles. If as rugged as the usual forms 
of these instruments, this device should prove a hig asset. 

This development marks another point in the recent trend 
of reduction in the number of separate instruments in the 
pilot’s cockpit. The various "cloud-flying” combinations have 
already served to put two or three separate instruments behind 
one dial, or at least in one case. This line of progress will 
not only assist the pilot in navigating under difficult conditions 
but will greatly reduce the apparent complications of the air- 
plane, and hence should be generally encouraged. 


action resulted from the meeting, the Wadsworth-Hieks bill 
was endorsed, and it was decided that no specific legislation 
be recommended to the States that would in any way conflict 
with the idea of absolutely uniform regulation of air naviga- 
tion. In accordance with these views the tentative draft of a 
proposed uniform State air law which had been prepared by 
Dr. G. C. Bogert, Dean of the Cornell Law School, was ex- 
amined. The discussion brought out the fact that sentiment 
was very strongly in favor of some such provision. The 
excellent suggestion was made among others that with Federal 
air regulation in force for interstate flying, States should re- 
quire that pilots engaged in intrastate flying likewise secure 
a Federal license. Such a solution of the question of uniform 
air regulation seems to us by far the best, for it is simple and 
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State vs. Federal Air Legislatic 

T HE lack of federal air legislation and the 

activities of civil aviation have brought about aj 
natural result an increasing number of State laws wt 
provide for the regulation of civil flying. To date there 
about a dozen States in the Union where the civil flier 
technically at any rate, subject to State legislation. While 
,the enforcement of these laws varies 
State to another, the fact re 
aerial laws is being written 
these laws do not as a rule foUow any common set of 
standards. 

That such a situation is full of threatening possibilities is 
obvious. If different requirements are to govern in each State 
the practices of civil aviation, the legitimate growth of the 
latter cannot but be seriously impaired by the confusion at- 
tendant upon the enforcement of conflicting air laws. 

The Wadsworth-Hicks bill, which provides for federal regu- 
lation of civil aviation in interstate commerce, will give its 
full benefit, if it is passed by Congress, only if the States will 
sincerely cooperate with its provisions. It may be regretted 
. that this bill does not cover the control of air navigation more 
fully, but it appears that considerations of constitutionality 
have caused several of its original clauses to be deleted. As a 
result much of its effectiveness will depend upon the amount 
of cooperation the States will be willing to grant in this matter. 

In this connection much interest attaches to the joint meet- 
ing of the sub-committees representing the American Bar 
Association and the Commissioners on Uniform State Laws 
which was recently held in Washington. While no definite 
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datura which the American and the British dass publi- 
cations employ is not without flaws. Its greatest merit is 
undoubtedly that it represents a concerted effort toward 
uniformity. 

There are a few exceptions to the rule, such as the British 
use of tail plane for horizontal stabilizer — both of which are 
equally clumsy and circumlocutional— and the indifferent 
spelling of airplane and aeroplane. Bnt on the whole the 
technical language used in aeronautical magazines, whether 
published in New York, London, or Sidney, hardly differs 
from one another. 

Recently the Brtish Air Ministry announced that it will 
henceforth use the term aeroplane to denote a heavier-than-air 
craft with fixed wings, driven mechanically, and not as hith- 
erto in the sense descriptive of a “land machine.” Instead, 
aeroplanes will include “landplanes,” seaplanes and amphibi- 
ans, while seaplanes will include “float planes” and flying 
boats. 

While we fully agree with the latter sub-division, which 
merely officially confirms common usage, since “boat seaplane” 
has always remained a dead letter, we feel much less sympa- 
thetic toward “landptane.” It seems a questionable improve- 
ment to attempt to displace the generally used airplane by 
that clumsy word. The allegation that we need in English 
a generic term corresponding to the German Flugzeug and the 
Italian velivolo, is unconvincing to us, for we already have 
"flying machine” — a term which since the earliest days of 
aviation has been employed in this sense. 

As the Nomenclature of Aeronautics of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics is now in process of cor- 
rection and expansion, it will be interesting to see whether its 
coming edition will adopt the innovation of the British Air 
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U. S. Naval Aviation Program, 1923 

“A Fleet without Adequate Air Strength will be Little 
Better than None at All ” - Secretary of the Navy Denby 


In his testimony before to the House Appropriation Com- 
mittee on March 6. Secretary Denby made the following state- 
ment relative to the Naval Aviation Program : 

‘•The increases in Naval Aviation strength asked for this 
years are all in the fleet air squadrons — the seagoing part of 
aviation ; no increases of aircraft or personnel for shore sta- 
tions are contemplated, 

“The 1923 increases requested are a part of a gradual de- 
velopment program, which, if approved, will in five years 
bring our potential air strength up to the maximum permitted 
by the treaty. There are two sets of figures for each year in 
this program; one set for peace strength, the other for war 
strength; those for peace strength are of such percentages ot 
those for war strength that they will permit full expansion, 
using reserve personnel and repeat production orders, in time 
to avoid delaying the fleet with aviation preparations. In 
preparing this program it lias been taken for granted that the 
majority ot the people in the country will desire us to make 
our limited fleet ns effective as is possible under the terms ot 
the treaty. 


“The provision in the treaty that prohibits us from strength- 
ening shore fortifications on the western Pacific has, in con- 
junction with the limitation of aircraft carriers, given the sea- 
plane tender a far more important place in Naval Aviation 
than it has had heretofore. We must now depend largely on 
seaplane squadrons based on tenders for scouting and tor de- 
fense of advance bases. 

“Two seaplane tenders arc required for the 1923 program. 
We now have the Wright, which is also a lightcr-thnn-air ten- 
der; also the Aroostook which should be returned to the mine 
laving duties she is designed for. The Langley, a makeshift 
carrier, can relieve the Aroostook as flagship ot the Pacific 
Air Squadrons; the Wright, flagship of the Atlantic Air Squad- 
rons, can continue as tender for a full torpedo-plane squadron 
and in addition handle her half squadron of kite balloons. In 
view of the new importance of the seaplane tender, we should 
develop standards in the equipment, operation and mainten- 
ance of this type ship without delay; we, therefore, request 
that another type B Shipping Board ship he transterred to the 
Navy and fitted out immediately for tins duty. Our experience 
in seaplane operations has shown that the type B ships will 
make very satisfactory seaplane tenders; their conversion to 
this dutv involves onlv the installation of a catapult for com- 
bat planes, an expansion of their living spaces, and the in- 
stallation of gasoline tanks, lubricating oil tanks, and limited 
aviation work shop and store room facilities. 

“Another reason far asking for an additional type B ship 
for a seaplane tender is our need for experience in the opera- 
tion of a full seaplane squadron; the Wright, on account ot 
the space required for her kite balloon material and personnel, 
cannot take eare of both the full torpedo P one s<|undronsl,e 
now has and a foil squadron of eighteen seaplanes At present 
the Wright is serving only one third oi a squadron of F5L 
seaplane and two NC’s; this is not a sufficient number of 
seaplanes in one squadron for the proper study of air scouting 

ta< “Thc proposed standard aircraft equipment contemplated 
for a seaplane tender includes, besides one full seaplane squad- 
ron, a half squadron of combat planes. (It is for these that 
-the catapult installation was listed in Hie items for conversion 
of a type B ship.) 

Aircraft Depot Ship* 


“The present policy of equipping battleships and other suit- 
able ships of the fleet with catapults and airplanes creates a 
new type of ship indisiiensable in fleet aviation. One of these 
new types, which we eall aircraft depot ships in onr develop- 


ment program, will be required in 1923. The purpose of this 
type of ship is to carry the maintenance arid repair personnel 
and the replacement material and facilities for the airplanes 
carried on battleships and other ships of the fleet similarly 
equipped. A type B Shipping Board ship or any vessel of 
equal speed and displacement will he satisfactory for con- 
version to this purpose the alterations required are: quarters 
to accommodate, in addition to the ships company, 1 G aviation 
officers and 265 men; shops and storage space for aviation 
equipment. It is requested that another type B Shipping 
Board ship be transferred to the Navy, or some other suitable 
vessel he equipped for this purpose in 1923. 

“The need tor carriers in our fleet is far greater than it was 
before the terms of the treaty were announced; our battleship 
force is cut far below the strength contemplated in the 1916 
program, and we can complete no battle cruisers. Without the 
utilization of our full allowance of carrier tonnage, together 
with the equipment of all other suitable ships of the fleet with 
catapults and airplanes, it will be impossible for the Navy to 
undertake anything hut a defensive, and consequently a losing; 
naval campaign. This statement is made with the natural 
assumption that the governments of our possible adversaries 
will not fail to keep their navies up to the full strength allowed 
tl.en in the terms of tile treaty, and that they will therefore 
uti i/e all of the carrier tonnage allotted to them. It should 



be noted that Japan as well as Great Britain is already ahead 
of us in carrier strength in commission or under construction. 
While we sincerely hope that the carriers we build will never 
he used in actual warfare, we realize nevertheless that our 
only certain insurance against war is a Navy that can take 
the offensive; all students of naval history know that a navy 
capable of defensive fighting only is a certain loser; students 
of modern naval warfare know that a fleet without adequate 
air strength will be little better than none at all. 

Our New Aircraft Carrier s 

“Under the terms of the treaty the United States is allotted 
a total of 135,000 tons in carrier displacement; and we are 
allowed to convert to carriers two of our partially completed 
battle cruisers that otherwise must be scrapped. We may thus 
acquire two 33,000 ton carriers of 34 knots speed; these will 
be the fastest ships afloat, as well ns superior in aviation 
facilities to the best of any carriers now afloat or building. 
If the work of conversion’ of two battle cruisers is started 
immediately they ean be made ready to join the fleet in the 
nntumn of 1924.' It is requested most urgently that this pro- 
ject be authorized without any unnecessary delay. 

“If two 33,000 ton carriers are built the remainder of 135,000 
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tons allowance would permit us to build three 23,000 ton car- 
riers. On this displacement we ean build carriers for 29*A 
knots, a speed greater than the spot'll of anv hatt'e cruiser! 
Onr five year plan of Naval Aviation development contomp'ntcs 
tile construction of three 23,000 ton carriers in time to join 
the fleet on a schedule of one each year in the three years after 
delivery of the two 33.000 ton ships. Delivery of these s'li-is 
at a faster rate would involve an expnnsion of onr aviation 
personnel too rapid for us to undertake it without increasing 
the number of cur shore stations for training pilots and me- 
chanicians; these extra stations, after the expansion is com- 
pleted, would be in excess of our normal re luirjriiants for train 
ing facilities. But, although we are suggesting this gradual 
expansion of Naval Aviation throughout a period of five years, 
we arc nevertheless preparing plans that would enable ns to 
meet — with prepared aviation material and personnel — the 
fastest building program on carriers that a national emergency 
may demand. 

The Fleet Air Squadrons 

“Tile Fleet Air Detachments, or, as they are now called, the 
Fleet Air Squadrons, comprise the mobile aviation strength 
of the Navy; there are now two of these organizations, one 
in the Atlantic, the other in the Pacific; each consists of the 
aircraft squadrons assigned to fleet duties, together with their 
attendant tenders; they now include only two seaplane tenders, 
— one the Wright, a combined ligliter-than-air and seaplane 
tender, and the other the Aroostook which is much better suited 
to the mine laying duty for which she was designed. In the 
Atlantic Air Squadrons there are also two auxiliary tenders, — 
large seagoing tugs — and in the Paeifie Air Squadrons there 
is one. The aircraft carriers when they arc ready will be as- 
signed to the Fleet Air Squadrons; in the meantime, the Lang- 
ley, a very poor makeshift as carrier, will be commissioned 
in May next and after sometime on experimental work, it is 
expected that she will bo assigned to the Pacific Air Squadrons. 

“The duties of the air units assigned to the fleet are in gen- 
eral as follows : 

(11 Air combat work in the protection of onr ships from 
enemy bombing and torpedo planes; protection of our 
own air operations; aggressive combat work with the 
control of the air as an objective. 

(2) Torpedo attack on enemy capital ships; carriers, light 
cruisers, and his train ships; bombing of above types 


of enemy ships and enemy naval bases. Mining and 
counter mining. 

(3) Spotting gun fire of our shins. 

1 4 ) Scouting, reconnaissance and smoke screen laying. 

“Without carriers in the Fleet Air Squadrons none of the 
above duties can he carried ont continuons'y and effectively 
except at a short distance from shore bases. However, by the 
use of eatapn’ts and nirpln ties on battleships and on other 
suitable ships in the fleet, most of these operations can be 
started on a small scale; but they cannot lie maintained, and 
they cannot be carried out on a large enough ssa'e in overseas 
naval campaign without the assistance of the full allowance 
of carriers assigned ns by the terms of the treaty. Without 
these carriers, therefore, to make our Fleet Air Squadrons 
effective, our Navy cal' never be anything hut a second best 
Navy, which, as has been written into the Congressional 
Record, has ahont the same value ns a second best poker hand." 


American Airways, Inc. 

American Airways Incorporated has been formed under the 
laws of New York with a capital of 650,000, having taken 
over the firm of American Airways. The officers of the new 
company are: Hugh D. McKay, formerly R.F.C., president; 
R. II. Blumenstock, formerly U.S.N.A.S., vice president and 
treasurer; Arthur Johns, secretary; Augustus Post, Secretary. 
Aero Club of America, Director; Robert A. Franks Jr., Dir- 
ector: Theodore L. Tibbs, R.F.C., cx-cliief pilot and head 
instructor. 

The purpose of the new company are to design, build and 
sell aircraft as well as to operate the school for the training 
of pilots and mechanics which the old firm established. The 
< ompany is a'so authorized to operate airplanes and seaplanes 
for passenger carrying. The personnel of the school is: T. L. 
Tibbs, chief instructor; George Stelz, construction; Antony 
Bragoz, motors; John Sperry, Jr., design and motors; Henry 
Meyer, wingwork; John Brown, assistant on construction. 
Chas. N. Reinhardt, formerly of Aero Limited, will act as 
passenger agent at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, and Scott Paton. 
ex-R . F . C . . will have offices ns agent at the Hotel Lorraine. 
Lrs'ie Gillette, ex-R.F-C. is a member of the field staff 

The seadrome of the American Airways at College Point, 
Long Island, has been designated and listed officially by both 
the Army and Navy Air Services. 
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2. Draw the neutral axis X-X' in its proper location. 
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Aero. C. of C. Elects Officers 



nautical Chamber of Commerce, Assistant Treasurer and 
Assistant Secretary. 

Five Governors were also elected. They are: Frank H. 
Russell, Vice President of the Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor 
Corp.; John M. Larsen, President of the J. L. Aircraft Corp.; 
F. B. Ren techier, President of the Wright Aeronautical Corp. ; 
Charles H.. Colvin, General Manager of the Pioneer Instru- 
ment Co., and Lawrence Sperry, President of the Lawrence 
Sperry Aircraft Corp. 


Cross Country Flying in the A. S. 

It is estimated that during the calender year 1921 a total 
of 5,063,909 man miles were flown by the Air Service per- 
sonnel on cross country flights. These figures cover only 
flights exceeding a distance of ten miles from an airdrome 
with a definite destination in view, either with the purpose of 
landing at that destination or returning from the destination 
upon completion of the specific purpose of the flight without 
landing away from the airdrome. 

By man miles is meant the number of miles flown by each 
man in any one plane, i.e., a plane carrying two people and 
traveling to a station 50 miles distant and return will carry 
out 200 man miles of cross country flight The tabulation 
given below shows the number of man miles flown at the var- 
ious Air Service stations, from which it will be noted that 
Post Field, Fort Sill, Okla., heads the list with 826,084 man 
miles. The Commanding Officer of that station states that the 
total time flown by all pilots at the field— 9836 hr., at 86 
m.p.h., total 836,060 miles or. based on two persons in each 
ship on each flight, the man miles total 1,672,120, approxi- 
mating a distance equal to 67 times around the world. 

MAN MILKS 



It may be safely assumed that the largest majority of these 
cross country flights were made with two occupants in the 
plane, but there have been many instances where flights were 
made in single-seater planes or in other types of planes where 
the pilot was the only occupant of same. Estimating on a 
conservative basis that, say, 10 per cent of the number of 
cross country flights were made with the pilot as the sole oc- 
cupant of the plane, and the remaining 90 per cent with two 
occupants in the plane, we would have as the total distance 
actually traveled by airplanes on cross country flights during 
the calender year of 2,785,150 miles. This figure, of course, 
docs not represent all flying done in the Air Service during tie 
year, as flights made at the different fields, other than cross 
country flights, are not included. 
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Aeronautical Briefs 

Curtiss Airplanes in Argentina. — A report received from 
the Curtiss Aeroplane Export Corp., of New York City, cov- 
ering operations in Argentina, states that during the year 
1921, Curtiss machines, of which there are about twenty-six 
or thirty in operation, carried a total of 5788 passengers and 
covered 316,725 kilometers (which is roughly 195,000 miles). 
Not the slightest accident occurred, excepting one broken 
landing gear and propeller on account of a forced landing in 
a thick fog. A total of twenty-one civilian students were 
trained at the Curtiss Field, and Curtiss machines and motors 
flew a total of 2434 hr. British, French and Italians have 
airdromes and schools of their own in Argentina, and the 
Curtiss people flew more hours, trained more men and covered 
more distance than all of them combined. 


Aircraft and Prohibition.- — Eleven airplanes, operating as 
a Prohibition enforcement squadron, seized the British 
schooner Annabella at the point of machine guns off the coast 
forty miles south of Miamt on Feb. 20. A cargo of 11,500 
case of whiskey worth $3,000,000 was confiscated and the 
crew of twenty-one men were taken into custody. 

Each of the airplanes is equipped with a machine gun and 
with wireless apparatus employing a wave code other instru- 
ments cannot interpret, according to a pilot of one of the 
planes. 

• • » 

Airships in Australia. — The British Imperial Government 
will be asked to extend the period during which certain air- 
ships now in its possession will be made available for the 
establishment of an experimental air service between Aus- 
tralia and England, in accordance with a resolution adopted 
by the Australian Parliament. Prime Minister Hughes ex- 
plained that the British Government had a fleet of airships 
which it was willing to place at the disposal of the dominions, 
the latter having agreed to cooperate in a scheme which would 
enable aerial communication to be maintained between various 
parts of the Empire. 

• • • 

Brennan Helicopter Rifts Off. — Louis Brennan’s experi- 
mental helicopter completed its first actual successful test at 
the Farnborough airdrome on Feb. 9. Rising vertically from 
the ground and hovering in midair for some minutes, the hel- 
icopter landed lightly almost on the identical spot from which 
it rose. 

The machine, weighing more than a ton, carrying a pilot 
and 250 lb. of excess weight was sent up secretly in a gyro- 
scopic test. 


Studying Roma Accident. — At the request of Maj. Gen. 
Mason M. Patrick, Chief of Air Service, Edward Schildhauer, 
a consulting engineer specializing in lighter-than-air craft, 
and Dr. Bleistein, a representative of the Schuette-Lanz Air- 
ship Co. of Germany, have gone to Langley Field to make a 
special study of the destruction of the Army airship Roma. 


Shanghai, China, Organizes Air Club . — Some residents at 
Shanghai have organized an Air Club to discuss technical 
subjects in Aviation. The aim of the club is to develop air 
industries and stimulate flying exhibitions and aircraft ex- 
periments in Shanghai. It is reported that the club intends 
to join the International Aeronautical Federation. 


Border Incident Adjusted. — W. B. Atwell, American com- 
mercial aviator, who was held by Mexican officials for twenty- 
four hours after he had made a forced landing fifteen miles 
south of Juarez, Mexico, recently, has received his plane 
following a conference between American Vice Consul Harper 
and the Mexican authorities. Atwell said he landed in Mexico 
because the flat country there made it safer than on the Amer- 
ican side. 



CALIFORNIA 

SAN FRANCISCO. CALIFORNIA 
EARL P. COOPER AIRPLANE & MOTOR CO. 

ILLINOIS 

CHECKERBOARD AIRPLANE SERVICE 

FOREST PARK. ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

One of the largest and best equipped flying fields 
in the United States. 

CURTISS-INDIANA COMPANY 

Kokomo. Indiana 

ALL TYPES OF CURTISS PLANES. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

BOSTON AND SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
EASTERN AIRCRAFT CORP. 
340 FIRST ST., BOSTON. MASS. 

MINNESOTA 

WHITE BEAR LAKE, MINN. 

The Twin Cities’ chief summer resort. 

Harold G. Peterson Aircraft Company 
SCHOOL OF AVIATION 

NEW JERSEY NEW York AIR TERMINAL 

8oo Acres — 6 miles from Times Square. 

Learn on ships that cannot tail spin. Planes rented $30. hr. 

CHAMBERLIN AIRCRAFT 

Hasbrouck Heights. N. J. 

NEW YORK A NEW JERSEY 

CURTISS FIELD, GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND 
KENILWORTH FIELD, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

FLYING STATION, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 

CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR CORPORATION 

NEW YORK 

AEROMARINE AIRWAYS, INC. 

Times Building, New York 

11 Passenger Flying Cruisers — 5 passenger, open and 

enclosed Flying Boats. Sightseeing Tours - Flights to Shore 

and Lake Resorts 

OHIO 

DAYTON, OHIO. 

Supplies, Hangars, Shops and Field i Mile from Dayton limits. 

JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 

OREGON 

LAND OR WATER FLYING 
OREGON, WASHINGTON AND IDAHO AIRPLANE COMPANY 
PORTLAND. OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Flying School and Commercial Aviation 
Send for Circular 

Official Flying field Aero Club of Pennsylvania 

PHILADELPHIA AERO-SERVICE CORPORATION 

636 Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia. 

WISCONSIN 

CU RTISS-WI SCON SIN AEROPLANE CO. 

FLYING SCHOOL 

Milwaukee Air Port 

G1LLES E. MEISENHEIMER 

330 Clinton Street Milwaukee, Wis. 

If you are one of the companies in your state having first 
class facilities for passenger carrying, pilots’ training and 
special flights, you should be represented in WHERE TO FLY 
each week. 

26 Consecutive Insertions $ 20.00 


